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SWINBURNE 

It was no part of my scheme of lectures from, this 
Chair to give any accomit, or offer any matured criticism, 
of poets of our own time. That is a thing that can be 
better done when they have fallen into perspective, when 
the dust of contemporary praise or blame has settled 
from round them, and they have taken their place among 
the ranks of the immortals, those who, in the words of 
Simonides, ov reduda-i OavSvns, being dead are yeit 
alive. But the death of Algernon Charles Swinburne has 
placed him in this rank ; and while it may be yet too 
early to fix his place among the Enghsh poets, or to say 
with confidence how much of his poetry will remain 
living and classic, his place somewhere among them is 
assvured, and his influence on the whole poetical move- 
ment of his age is no less certain than profound. Last 
Easter Eve marks not only the death of a poet but the 
end of an age in poetry : that age of which he called 
himself, forty-five years ago, the youngest singer, and of 
which he lived to be the last. Of the six great Victorian 
poets it is legitimate to remember here, in piety as well 
as in pride, that three were sons of Oxford ; and I may 
be allowed to remember also that two of them were of 
my own College. Swinburne's name is not indeed, like 
Arnold's^ cormected inseparably with Oxford ; he went 
down without taking a degree, nor did he receive, in the 
years of his later fame, any public recognition from his 
mother-university. But his name stiU appears on the 
University Register of Honours as Taylorian Scholar : 
and of the ancient literature which we here make our 
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especial study, no less than of the French and ItaliEUi in 
which he gained his own University distinction, he was 
an accomplished master, a distinguished scholar in the 
classical sense of that word. It is, therefore, in every 
way no less than right that he should receive here some 
valediction and commemoration. 

' I do not propose in discharging this duty to attempt 
[anything in the nature of a biography of Swinburne. 
In any case the facts of his life were few and simple, for 
it was one which from first to last was devoted to letters, 
and never came before the public. He prided himself, 
quietly and not unjustly, on his descent by both parents 
from a distinguished ancestry ; and he inherited fully 
the aristocratic instinct which is reticent of its private 
affairs and shrinks from anything like display or self- 
advertisement. No man of letters of equal eminence has 
lived in our own times who has been less in the news- 
papers and less in what is called the world. He lived in 
London, but Uved his own life ; and the deafness which 
came on him in middle life combined with his dislike of 
publicity to make him something of a recluse. Of his 
earlier years, and the circle of which he was then the 
yoimgest and one of the most brilliant members, there are 
fragmentary records in the pubhshed memorials of those 
among them who predeceased him, notably of Rossetti, 
Morris, and Bume-Jones. By the few survivors of that 
circle his memory is cherished for qualities which did not, 
and need not, come before the public ; for transparent 
simplicity, unbounded affectionateness, and steady 
loyalty: and mingling with all these, and with his 
excitable impetuousness, an old-fashioned and charming 
courtesy. Nor would any estimate of Swinburne be true 
which did not take into account his habitual attitude joi 
adoration towards infancy and of reverence for old age. 
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But this is matter for his biographer, in so far as 
it is not too intimate even for published biography. 
At all events it is not of Swinburne's personality that 
I wish to speak here, but of his poetry, and inci- 
dentally of his criticism. For he was one of the great 
poets who have also been fine and penetrating critics, and 
his volumes of published criticism — ^his studies of Blake, 
of Chapman, of the other Ehzabethans, and, above all, 
of Shakespeare — are not only the outcome of wide 
knowledge and deep study, but the direct and sincere 
expression of a very remarkable mind. They cannot be 
neglected or ignored by any student of ancient or modern 
poetry. He put new Ufe into poetical criticism, gave it 
a new range and scope and brilliance, in something of 
the same way as he discovered or revealed new poten- 
tialities in poetry itseK. 

The lives of the six great Victorian poets extend con- 
jointly over just a century, from the birth of Tennyson, 
the eldest of them, in 1809, to the death of Swinburne, 
the youngest, in this year. It is to the latter half of that 
century that the poetry of Swinburne belongs. His first 
published volume — he was then twenty-four — was in 1861, 
just after the middle point of those hundred years. In 
1864, three years later, he broke into the full blaze of 
fame by the publication of Atalanta in Calydon. From 
that time forward his production was continuous and 
incessant. The long hst of his published writings in prose 
and verse only ends with last year. But the period pf 
his vogue and predominance, that during which he was 
a formative and creative influence of the first rank, was 
that of the later sixties and the seventies. It begins 
suddenly and decisively with the Atalanta ; it rises to 
its full height with the Poems and Ballads of 1866. It 
remained steady for ten or a dozen years more ; then it 
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begins to decline. The two poetical volumes of 1880, 
Songs of the Springtides and Studies in Song, marked the 
beginnings of a waning popularity, or at least of a less 
assured hold upon the poet's audience, which was hardly- 
regained by Tristram of Lyonesse two years later, and 
which in fact, when once lost, is hardly recoverable. The 
influence of his older work continued, but it was not 
augmented ; and like all influences it gradually became 
absorbed, while at the same time other voices arose with 
different messages. From Swinburne's effective work in 
the history and progress of our poetry we are thus already 
separated by some thirty years ; and to the younger 
generation, if not to those who were his readers and 
lovers then, it may perhaps be approaching the point at 
which it takes something hke a final place, and can be 
submitted to what is provisionally at least a definitive 
judgement. For the older among us — those to whom he 
was, or seemed to be, a contemporary — it is a different 
matter. When we look back, the old enchantment 
returns. We can see those early poems now with clearer 
eyes it may be, certainly with a more matured judgement ; 
but when we return to them, we return to our own youth ; 
we can only criticize them as the man beyond middle life 
can criticize the boy who was so different from him, and 
yet who was himself. 

Let me then take you back to the sixties, to the time 
when Swinburne struck into English poetry with such 
immediate and such decisive effect. It was a time which 
in poetry as in other fields of human energy was the 
txum of the tide between two epochs, one might almost 
say between two worlds. The imposing external unity 
given by the long reign of the late Queen to the period 
which covers the last sixty years of the nineteenth century 
is apt to conceal from us the fact that it really consists 
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of two periods ; and that these, although the one merged 
gradually into the other, are nevertheless in sharp contrast 
as regards essentials. In poUtics, in the large movennent 
of actual hfe, the earlier period was one of liberation 
and expansion ; the period which succeeded it was one 
of reaction and concentration. The war of 1870 between 
France and Prussia may be taken as the dividing hne ; 
it separates, by events which were a spectacle for the 
whole world, an age of ideas, enthusiasms, and hopes 
from one^of materialism and disillusion. I mustfnot 
encroach on the province of my colleagues whose duty 
it is to study and interpret history : but just so much 
must be said, for all art is a function of life, £ind Swinburne's 
early achievement as weU as his later development bears 
essential relation to the age in which he was born, and 
the age into which he lived. He was the last flower in 
poetry of the earher or mid-Victorian age ; he passes away 
now as its last or almost its last survivor ; and to this 
unconscious witness is borne by the fact that even in 
recent years he continued to be instinctively thought 
of as one of the younger poets : not as one older, by 
nearly a generation, than others who write to-day, but 
rather as the younger colleague of Tennyson and Browning, 
of Arnold and Rossetti and Morris ; hke the yoimgest 
brother in a fairy tale, whose youth is part of his definition, 
and who remains, so far as his place in the story is con- 
cerned, always a boy. 

In the early sixties EngHsh poetry had come, for the 
time, to something of a standstill. New movements 
were under the surface, preparing to appear ; but mean- 
while the heavy atmosphere of mid-Victorianism had set- 
tled down. Maud, in which Tennyson had in 1855 reached 
the climax of his work, had been met on its appearance 
with almost universal disfavour and almost brutal lack of 
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intelligence/; He had kept four years' silence, and then 
followed it by the Idylls of the King, the volume which, 
at a far lower poetical level; brought him for the first 
time into universal popularity. Browning, then at the 
height of his powers, had but a small audience: the 
time was indeed over when Bells and Pomegranates were 
brought out in the form ' of paper-covered sixpenny 
pamphlets because no more substantial volume could 
have sold enough copies to cover the expense of produc- 
tion, but he was still in the middle of those twenty years 
of neglect which only began to Hft with the publication, 
in 1868, of The Ring and the Book. Rossetti was the 
centre of a small group of men of genius whose work, 
owing much upon many sides to his influence, was to 
effect a revolution in the arts ; but his long brooded over 
and jealously hoarded volume did not appear till 1870, 
and until then he was, beyond his own immediate circle, 
unknown. Arnold was turning from poetry to criticism. 
Morris's first volume. The Defence of Guenevere, had been 
published in the year before the Idylls of the King, only 
to be left unnoticed, and not even receive the compliment 
of abuse. The newly-won popularity of Tennyson was 
shared with a few writers now almost forgotten, like Owen 
Meredith and Alexander Smith, and was still held in partial 
eclipse by the even wider popularity of Longfellow. The 
minor poets, in whom (and that is perhaps their chief 
value, at least after their own day) the general current of 
public taste and poetical tendency can with some ac- 
curacy be traced, mainly cultivated a sort of vapid and 
bloodless Tennysonianism. The poetical atmosphere was 
exhausted and heavy, hke that of a sultry afternoon 
darkening to thunder. Out of that stagnation broke, all 
in a moment, the blaze and crash of Atalanta in Calydon. 
It was something quite new, quite unexampled. It 
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revealed a new language in English, a new world as 11^ 
seemed in poetry. The older Ol5mipians shook their 
heads and growled. Tennyson paid the new poetry one 
or two guarded and rather add compliments. Browning 
spoke frankly of it as 'a fuzz of words '. Arnold was 
a little petulant about it, and a little inclined to resent | 
the admiration given to Atalanta and refused to his 
own Merope. But its brilliance disarmed and almostj 
silenced criticism. Even the great quarterlies came lum- 
bering up with tributes of amazed admiration seldom 
given by them to poetry, and seldomer still to a new 
poet. 

Two years later were published the Poems and Ballads, 
and by this time public opinion, already made a Mttle 
uneasy by Chastelard, was fuUy aroused and wolently 
divided. The reception, even more than the appearance, 
of Poems and Ballads, marks a turning-point in literary 
history. From that point onwards Swinburne, violently 
assailed on the one hand as immoral, irrehgious, and un- 
English, became on the other hand the master of a 
revolutionary school, the standard-bearer of a new 
Romanticism. On both sides, his fame and influence 
were secured. The Poems and Ballads were dedicated 
to Bume-Jones, in verses of exquisite melody and no 
less exquisite praise. The dedication connected the two 
names inseparably. With little in common beyond 
friendship, love of beauty; and enthusiasm for freedom, 
they became classed together by an indiscriminating 
public, together with Rossetti, after he became known 
through the Poems of i8'70, as the hierophants of a strange 
art, exotic, mystic, fascinating, which evoked an almost 
adoring admiration from not a few, but by which the 
great bulk of opinion was perplexed and alarmed. 
This impression, as regards Swinburne, was intensified 
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and fixed by the Songs before Sunrise of 1871. Again 
that volume no charge of indecency could be broug 
by the most ready malevolence. Its ethical loftine 
was almost austere. But on other grounds it shock 
traditional conservatism even more. Its profession 
republicanism might have been passed over had it n 
been combined with attacks — for as such they we 
taken — on the most cherished English beliefs and insi 
tutions — ^with the exposition of Pantheism in Heriha ai 
the envisagement of Christianity as a cruel superstiti( 
in Before a Crucifix and the Hymn of Man. Much of tl 
obloquy then poured on Swinburne seems now, a gener 
tion afterwards (like the obloquy which unhinged tl 
mind of Rossetti, and through which Bume- Jones workf 
on steadily to win a late and grudging appreciation), 1 
be almost grotesquely irrelevant. But it was serioi 
enough then ; it was the recoil against the prodigioi 
impact of a new art, in hands of immense genius, upc 
a world in which the artistic sense had gone to sleep an 
could only be awakened by a shock that set all its nervi 
tingling. 

These seven years, 1864 to 1871, were the culminatii 
period of Swinburne's production, as they were also tl 
period of his most immediate and profound effect upc 
the art of poetry. In the decade which followed 1 
continued, but did not materially reinforce, the impre 
sion he had already made. (He was not one of those mint 
which mature slowly and master their art by assiduoj 
practice. His poetical faculty passed through no lor 
process of gestation ; it sprang from his brain suddenl' 
radiant and fuU-armed. In the case of no poet perha] 
is there less difference, either in intellect or in craftsmai 
ship, between the poetry of his youth and that of h 
.later years. The term of precocious applies to him i 
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the full weight of its meaning : in that sudden swift 
development there is no dela3dng spring, no slow process 
of the seasons : ' the young year flushes from leaf to 
flower and flower to fruit, and fruit and leaf are as gold 
and fire.' In the seventies Bothwell continues, and hardly 
varies, the subject and method of Chastelard : Erechtheus 
varies, and hardly advances upon, the spirit and treat- 
ment of Atalanta : the second series of Poems and Ballads 
resumes, with few new notes and with a certain loss of 
the first freshness, of the unrecapturable first surprise, 
the redundant accompUshed melodiousness of its prede- 
cessor. He was turning in these years, as in a very 
different way Arnold had done likewise, from creation to 
criticism. Arnold, who was bom with the schoolmaster 
in his blood and was himself employed in the service of 
the State, turned to actual life, its education, its politics, 
its rehgious dogma ; and even his poetry became, what 
in one of his brilliant half-truths he defined poetry itself 
to be, a criticism of life. Swinburne, a bom man of letters 
who had (in the ordinary sense) little interest in public 
affairs or social movements, turned to literature ; and 
criticism of hterature, appreciation of the poets, actually 
became the substance or motive of much of his poetry. 
Letters were to him three-fourths of fife ; the poets were, 
in a closer sense than the rest of mankind, his own flesh 
and blood. His early reverence for Landor, his lifelong 
worship of Victor Hugo, are but two of the most striking 
instances out of many. Of our own Elizabethan poetry 
his knowledge was enormous and his appreciation search- 
ing. The Study of Shakespeare, published in 1880, is one 
of those works of illuminating and creative criticism which 
take rank as classics, and this in spite of a prose style 
which would damn any work of less genius. Of him, as 
of few other critics, it may be said that, while his way of 
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expressing himself is irritating and indefensible, his know- 
ledge is complete and his judgement nearly faultless. In 
almost any single instance, if we disengage that actual 
judgement from the torrent of language in which it is 
launched forth, we shaU find it right. The best of critics 
would do well to think twice and thrice before differing- 
from Swinburne's decision as to authorship, or quaUty, 
or specific excellence of any work, any passage, nay, even 
any single phrase in poetry. I speak of the bare effective 
judgement, of condemnation or comparison or approval. 
For in the expression of his opinions he was congenitally 
incapable of measured or tempered statement. His mind 
moved in superlatives ; he becomes ineffective through 
mere over-emphasis ; but if we have patience to plunge 
through the entanglement of epithets and antitheses that 
choke the sentences we shall find beneath the rhetoric an 
artistic insight of swift precision and luminous truth. 

By this time Swinburne had not only estabUshed his 
reputation as a poet ; he had formed a school. In a good 
deal of his later work we may be inclined to feel that he 
himself has become one of his own school, that the 
poetical style which he had created, and which was so 
new and so captivating, has become a mannerism. But 
to the last it was a style of which he alone possessed the 
full secret. While he had enlarged the capacities, verbal, 
metrical, and rhythmical, of the English language as 
a poetical instrument for the hands of others, his touch 
and handling remained his own. Swinburnianism as 
a poetical fashion is already obsolete, and the poet sur- 
vived his school. It is now nearly thirty years ago since 
a clever critic, the late Mr, H. D. Traill, wrote a series of 
parodies on contemporary poets, which might stiU be 
read with amusement and interest, but that they never, 
I think, were reprinted from the fugitive publication 
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where they first appeared. Some of the verses put in 
Swinburne's mouth give, with a not unkindly malice, 
a criticism of real value. The amazed world is represented 
as coming to the poet and saying, 'Master, how is it 
done ? ' He answers that he caimot explain : 

Let this thing serve you to know : 
When the river of rhymes should flow 
I turn on the tap, and they come. 

How it is done is by an incommunicable instinct 
or aptitude. But how it is not done can be easily ex- 
plained ; he goes on to say of his imitators : 

They strut like jays in my lendings. 
They chatter and screech : I sing. 

They numic my phrases and endings. 
And rum Old Testament ring : 

But the lyrical cry isn't in it, 

And the high gods spot in a minute 
That it isn't the genuine thing. 

The genuine thing his own writing always was ; it was 
always sincere and even in a way curiously simple, with] 
the simplicity of an extraordinarily eloquent child who' 
makes no reservations or compromises, who has no 
acquired tact, whose mind is quite transparent. He has 
less atmosphere than any other poet who approaches hin 
in eminence, unless it be the great French master whc 
was the god of his idolatry ; for Victor Hugo also, ir 
the midst of all his grandiose rhetoric and torrential ver- 
biage, has this same childlike simpHcity. Handwriting, i] 
not an index to character, is often very characteristic 
and Swinburne's handwriting throughout his Ufe was like 
that of a schoolboy. 

Like a child's, his intelligence was swift and clear. 
But language intoxicated him ; swept on and borne away, 
by sheer delight of verbal and metrical artifice, he lets 
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decoration overflood construction, and the thought, 
what Rossetti in a much-quoted phrase called the funda- 
mental brain-work of poetry^ can hardly sustain the 
masses of its gorgeous drapery. And his efect on the 
reader, through the sheer splendour of the workmanship, 
is something of a similar intoxication. 

Thou Shalt touch and make redder his roses 

With juice not of fruit nor of bud ; 
When the sense in the spirit reposes 

Thou Shalt quicken the soul through the blood 
In the daytime thy voice shall go through him, 

In his dreams he shall feel thee and ache ; 
Thou shalt kindle by night and subdue him 

Asleep and awake. 

These lines, as you will all recognize, are from Dolores, 
that triumphant masterpiece of rh5d;hm and diction 
which took the world by storm in 1866. They convey, 
with singular aptness, the actual effect which the Poems 
and Ballads had in thrilling, stimulating, and quickening 
the poetic sense of their generation. Much of that effect 
was in its nature temporary. I do not know to what 
extent those poems — Laus Veneris, Anactoria, the Hymn 
to Proserpine, Faustine, Dolores, Ilicet, to name the 
half-dozen pieces in the volume through which the new 
poetry acted with the most powerful and immediate 
effect upon its audience — still preserve their original 
potency for an age for which they have lost their first 
shock of novelty, to which they do not come now as 
the hfting of a veil and the discovery of a world of art 
previously unknown. I do not know how far they seem 
now, as some among the contents of the volume certainly 
do, faded and unreal. Sense swooning into nonsense, 
the cynical description which has been given of them, 
is one which can be, and at one time or another has 
been, given of many of the highest fiights of poetiy. 
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But those poems, with the lapse of years, have taken 

on them a straiig e dream-like ^ ality, something elusive 

and phantasmal. 

Love is not glad nor sorry, as I deem : 
Labouring he dreams, and labours in the dream. 

Till, when the spool is finished, lo, I see 
His web, reeled off, curls and goes out like steam. 

Night falls Uke fire ; the heavy fights run low. 
And as they drop, my blood and body so 

Shake as the flame shakes, full of da}^ and hoiurs 
That sleep not neither weep they as they go. 

There is no change of cheer for many days. 

But change of chimes high up in the air, that sways 

Rung by the running fingers of the wind. 
And singing sorrows heard on hidden ways. 

There sit the knights that were so great of hand. 
The ladies that were queens of fair green land. 

Grown grey and black now, brought vado the dust. 
Soiled, without raiment, clad about with sand. 

To the most hauntingly melodious passages in a piece 
like Dolores it is impossible to attach any definite meaning ; 
they affect the intelligence through a sort of charm of 
the senses, by suggestions as vague as those of music, 
and as potent. 

Who now shall content thee as they did, 

Thy lovers, when temples were built. 
And the hair of the sacrifice braided, 

And the blood of the sacrifice spilt 
In Lampsacus fervent with faces. 

In Aphaca red from thy reign. 
Who embraced thee with awful embraces. 

Our Lady of Pain ? 

Out of Dindjmius heavily laden 

Her Uons draw, boimd and unfed, 
A mother, a mortal, a maiden, 

A queen over death and the dead. 
She is cold, and her habit is lowly. 

Her temple of branches and sods ; 
Most fruitful and virginal, holy, 

A mothftr of ffods. 
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She hath wasted with fire thine high places, 

She hath hidden and marred and made sad 
The fair Umbs of the Loves, the fair faces 

Of gods that were goodly and glad. 
She slays, and her hands are not bloody, 

She moves Uke a moon in the wane, 
White-robed, and thy raiment is ruddy, 

Our Lady of Pain. 

Miisic, drifting and impalpable : but what music it is ! 

I have had occasion ahready more than once in this 
Chair to lay stress on the fact that Hellas and Italy are the 
only two European countries, beyond its own, from which 
Enghsh poetry, in all its varying progress, has drawn 
essential life and authentic inspiration. In Atalanta in 
Calydon the Hellenic influence, the Hellenic inspiration, 
is ubiquitous and patent. The Itahan inspiration came 
to Swinburne later, and in a very different and very 
remarkable way. 

Only persons past middle hfe can now remember, can 
know of their own knowledge at first hand, the place that 
Italy and the Itahan movement held, for some twenty 
years in the middle of last century, in the imagination 
and heart of Europe, and more particularly of England. 
The Italian revolution saturated both poUtics and htera- 
ture. ' One would think,' said Emile OUivier in i860, 
' there was no other question in the world than Italy.' 
The Roman RepubUc of 1849, the story of which Mr. 
George Trevelyan has recently retold with a vividness 
like that of an actual eyewitness, had created an ideal 
which dominated a whole generation. Garibaldi, when 
he came to England in 1864, had a more than royal 
reception. Mrs. Browning, in the time of her immense 
popularity, had made the Italian cause and the Italian 
ideal familiar to all her countrymen. That cause and 
ideal had inspired much of the poetry by which Browning 
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himself won his way slowly to public appreciation. The 

Sicilian and Neapolitan campaigns of i860, which even now 

read like a fairy-tale, dazzled the imagination of their own 

time ; to many thousands of EngUshmen the names of 

Aspromonte and Mentana brought later a feeling of 

something like wounded national honour, something like 

the anguish of a personal shame. We may read the 

enthusiasms of that epoch, outside of poetry, in works 

so dififerent as Mr. Meredith's Vittoria and Disraeh's 

Lothair. For the enthusiasts of the progressive and 

revolutionary movement throughout Europe the names 

of Italy and of freedom were so closely hnked that they 

were as one. 

— Men wept, saying Freedom, knowing of thee. 
Child, that thou wast not free. 

The Austrian butchers and the renegade Pope were not 
merely the S5mibols, but the actual incarnation of moral 
and spiritual death. 

As of one buried deep among the dead, 

' Yea, she hath been,' they said : 
' Far seasons and forgotten years enfold 

Her dead corpse old and cold.' 
With wings that widened and with beak that smote. 

So shrieked through either throat 
From the hot horror of its northern nest 

That double-headed pest ; 
So, triple-crowned with fear and fraud and shame. 

He, of whom treason came. 

On Swinburne the Itahan enthusiasm had taken hold 
from his youth ; and it was kindled to flame by admiration 
for the Italian exiles — many of them men of noble charac- 
ter and impressive personality — ^who had sought shelter 
in this country ; and beyond all the rest for Mazzini, 
the man whom half Europe execrated as an assassin 
and the other half revered as a prophet and saint. 
The Songs before Sunrise are dedicated, in verses of 
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splendid homage, to Mazzini : they are penetrated 

throughout by the Italian enthusiasm ; and in them 

the best qualities of Swinburne's poetry reach a height 

even beyond that of his earlier work, and one which 

they never afterwards surpassed, if indeed they ever 

afterwards equalled. With all his imboimded admiration 

of the Greek poets and his unparalleled aptitude for 

recreating and revivifying the Hellenic forms, he was 

more a Latin than a Greek : he read Greek, as one 

might put it, with the eyes of the Italian Renaissance. 

I may illustrate what I mean by quoting from the 

most Greek, and one of the most beautiful, of the l5Tics 

in Atalanta. 

For against aU men from of old 
Thou hast set thine hand as a curse. 
And cast out gods from their places. 
These things are spoken of thee. 
Strong kings and goodly with gold 
Thou hast found out arrows to pierce, 
And made their kingdoms and races 
As dust and surf of the sea. 
All these, overburdened with woes 
And with length pf their days waxen weak. 
Thou slewest ; and sentest moreover 
Upon Tyx6 an evil thing, 
Rent hair and a fetter and blows 
Making bloody the flower of the cheek, 
Though she lay by a god as a lover. 
Though fair, and the seed of a king. 
For of old, being full of thy fire. 
She endured not longer to wear 
On her bosom a saffron vest, 
On her shoulder an ashwood quiver. 
Being mixed and made one through desire 
With Enipeus, and aU her hair 

Made moist with his mouth, and her breast 
FiUed fuU of the foam of the river. 

The phrasing and diction here are conspicuously Greek ; 

but the colour is that of Greek reinterpreted and re- 
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embodied by the Western mind, seen across the Middle 
Ages and the whole of Latin and Gothic Art, and through 
a newly-charged medium. Its descent is from Athens, 
but its affinity is with the humanists. In the sister art 
it bears kinship to the work, not of the Greek masters, but 
of Giorgione or Titian. Or one may realize the difference 
if one compares Swinburne as a reinterpreter of Hellenic 
art with Leopardi, the one ItaHan poet who had a genius 
naturally and instinctively Greek. 

In one of the Songs before Sunrise Swinburne pays 
a noble tribute to Leopardi, contrasting at the same 
time the sadness and weariness of the older poet with the 
new flush of youth, of hope, of exultation, which had 
since come into the Risorgimento. Before the impas- 
sioned vision of Mazzini, and of those whom he inspired 
by his ardour, there shone nothing less than a new heaven 
and a new earth. Sunrise seemed actually at hand. The 
world, by one immense movement of common conscious- 
ness, was about to lift itself out of the darkness of ages. 
T5a'aimy and priestcraft were to disappear with selfish- 
ness and ignorance. Fear and her child Cruelty were to 
be struck down by the same blow ; in the name of God 
and the People the dreams of prophets, poets, and patriots 
were to flower into fulfilment. A little while, and Italy 
would rise from the sleep that was already broken, and 
a world-wide Republic gather round the summoning 
standard of Rome. Of that exultant hope Swinburne was 
the l5^ic voice. 

Her hope in her heart was broken, 

Fire was upon her, and clomb, 
Hiding her, high as her head, 
And the world went past her and said 
(We heard it say) she was dead ; 
And now, behold, she hath spoken, 

She that was dead, saying ^ Rome '. 
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mother of all men's nations, 

Thou knowest if the deaf world heard ! 
Heard not now to her lowest 
Depths, where the strong blood slowest 
Beats at her bosom, thou knowest, 
In her toils, in her dire tribulations, 

Rejoiced not, hearing the word. 

Serve not for any man's wages. 
Pleasure nor glory nor gold ; 
Not by her side are they won 
Who saith unto each of you : ' Son, 
Silver and gold have I none ; 

1 give but the love of all ages. 
And the life of my people of old.' 

Turn ye, whose anguish oppressing you 

Crushes, asleep and awake. 
For the wrong which is wrought as of yore, 
That Italia may give of her store. 
Having these things to give and no more. 
Only her hands on you, blessing you, 

Only a pang for her sake : 

Only her bosom to die on. 

Only her heart for a home, 
And a name with her children to be 
From Calabrian to Adrian sea 
Famous in cities made free, 
That ring to the roar of the lion 

Proclaiming republican Rome. 

It was a false dawn ; and the splendours of it were 
just caught by Swinburne before they faded into the 
light of common day. These raptures and exultations 
must seem, one fancies, ' but an ashen-grey deUght ' to 
the generation that has grown up since 1870. Even 
before this volume of lyrics was pubhshed, the wonderful 
movement that inspired it had ceased to exist. The 
unification of Italy was accomplished, almost without 
notice, while the world's eyes were elsewhere, but it was 
not what Mazzini had meant : and the cannonade of 
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the Porta Pia, as Carlyle says of the grapeshot of the 
13 Vendemiaire three-quarters of a century earher, blew 
the Revolution into the air. In the noble and httle 
understood Prelude to the Songs before Sunrise the poet 
bids farewell gravely and sadly, but courageously, to those 
beautiful enthusiasms and vanished dreams, as weU as to 
the earher raptures of his poetical boyhood. 

For what has he whose will sees clear 

To do with doubt and faith and fear ? 

His soul is even with the sun 

Whose spirit and whose eye are one. 

For Pleasure slumberless and pale, 

And Passion with rejected veil 

Pass, and the tempest-footed throng : 

So keen is change, and time so strong 

To weave the robes of life and tend 

And weave again till life have end. 

But weak is change, but strengthless time 

To take the light from heaven, or chmb 

The hills of heaven with wasting feet. 

Songs they can stop that earth found meet, 

Actions and agonies control, 

And life and death, but not the soul : 

Because man's soul is man's God still 

What wind soever waft his will. 

Across the waves of day and night 

To port or shipwreck, left or right, 

Save his own soul's light overhead 

None leads him and none ever led. 

It may be indeed that the judgement which Swinburne here 
implicitly passes on his own earher poetry will be confirmed, 
and that in his later work, in his Songs after Sunrise, the 
fullest accomplishment of his genius will be found. I have 
noticed that in the appreciations — ^many of them generouis 
and even enthusiastic, although a tendency is common 
in them to praise half-heartedly and to sHp unconsciously 
into a tone of apology — ^which have been appearing since 
his death, it is the later poetry from which passages are 
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mainly cited ; and one cannot suppose that this is because 
the writers were unfamiliar with the earlier. FitzGerald, 
you will remember, never could be got to admit that 
Tennyson had written anything really first-rate after 1842 : 
■he missed, he said, the old champagne flavour ; and he 
did not inquire very closely whether the difference was 
in the wine or in the palate. But certainly Swinburne's 
later poetry, while its manner is apt to become mannerism 
and its substance appears often to be a mere variation — 
sometimes almost a repetition — of previous work, contains • 
in it work of the highest kind ; and while years never 
taught him economy of rhythm or temperance in lan- 
guage or any marked increase of structural quality, they 
never took away from him the enthusiasm, the ardour, 
the high ideahsm of youth. He sowed with the whole 
sack, in the Greek phrase ; but what he scattered so 
lavishly was his best : and his best was incomparable. 

The turning-point between the earlier and the later 
half of his poetical production may be taken as being 
the Tristram of Lyonesse volume of 1882. Soon after its 
appearance, WiUiam Morris, writing to a friend, let fall 
a phrase which deserves close attention. ' Swinburne's 
work,' he says, ' always seemed to me to be grounded on 
literature, not on nature.' Here Morris laid his finger on 
what is, however we may regard it, an essential charac- 
teristic of Swinburne's poetry. It does not imply either 
insincerity or artificiaUty : what it implies is a particular 
attitude towards hfe. ' Swinburne's S3anpathy with litera- 
ture,' Morris goes on to say in the letter from which 
I have just quoted, ' is most genuine and complete ; and 
it is a pleasure to hear him talk about it, which he does in 
the best vein possible ; he is most steadily enthusiastic 
about it.' These words are both generous and discrimi- 
nating : and they add weight to what Morris goes on to 
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ay, which is this : ' Time was when the poetry resulting 
nerely from this intense study and love of literature 
night have been, if not the best, yet at any rate very 
TOrthy and enduring : but in these days, when the issue 
s so momentous and the surroundings of hfe so stern 
hat nothing can take serious hold of people, or should 
lo so, but that which is rooted deepest in reaUty and is 
[uite at first hand, there is no room for an3rthing which 
s not forced out of a man because of its innate strength 
ind vision.' 

In these words Morris, in his usual simple and direct 
vay, which never let him become entangled in techni- 
lalities, goes straight to the heart of the whole matter. 
)0 far as poetry is founded on literature, not on nature, 
o far as it is an interpretation not of hfe but of some 
nterpretation of hfe already given, to that extent it is, 
vith whatever beauty of form or excellence of workman- 
hip, only art of the second order. To this second order 
nuch of Swinburne's poetry clearly belongs : what makes 
t stiU unique in its quaUty, what gives it still a sub- 
tantive and primary value, is that for him the world ofiX 
iterature was more real, more ahve, than the actual 
TOrld. In dealing with books he was at the full stretch/ 
if interest, of enthusiasm, of insight. It is in dealing 
vith actual life that he produces, often though not always, 
L curious effect of moving among abstractions, of seeing 
nen and things as books walking. His vision of nature 
3 conveyed through a hmited number of conventionalized 
jraibols ; the convention is beautiful and masterly, but 
re always feel it to be a convention. The rare instances 
?here he transcribes from nature (as in the little poem 
ailed The Sundew in Poems and Ballads, or in touches 
Isewhere, as in the description of the sunset gleaming 
hrough fine rain at the end of the first section of Tristram 
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of Lyonesse) produce a sort of shock of surprise. When 
he attempts to draw a scene more elaborately, as in 
A Channel Passage, he becomes confused and involved 
and rhetorical. He had not in any large degree either the 
descriptive or the narrative gift. Nor had he the dramatic 
gift, in spite of his great dramatic insight. Half of his 
poetry is couched in the dramatic form, from Atalanta 
and Chastelard onwards to Rosamund, Queen of the Lom- 
bards and The Duke of Gandia, but it is aU essentially 
lyrical ; it nowhere has the distinctive dramatic creative- 
ness ; it does not embody human beings and show them 
developing character through the interplay of will and 
passion. In Locrine one whole scene consists of a con- 
tinuous series of sonnets. From one point of view that 
is an almost childish trick, a fanciful tour de force : from 
another it is an index and symbol of the way in which 
the irrepressible lyrical genius broke through and overbore 
everything else, (jle was a lyrist who tried to extend the 
lyrical method over the whole field of poetry. But that 
cannot be done ; and that is why so much of his quasi- 
lyiical poetry, dramatic, narrative, and critical, is neither 
one thing nor the other, remains ineffective, and is not, 
so far as one can judge, destined to immortahty. 

Of his purely lyrical work, where he was following and 
not forcing the native bent of his own specific genius, no 
praise could weU be too high. Its range is great, its 
melody wonderful, its dexterity incomparable. He gave 
in it a new impulse to language ; he enlarged and enriched 
English as a vehicle of lyrical expression. Perhaps the 
third series of Poems and Ballads, published in 1889, shows 
the variety and completeness of his lyrical gift most 
strikingly. In that small volume are included characteristic 
specimens of Swinburne at his best. It includes the 
splendid ode, written with all his earher brilliance, and 
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with an unusual dignity and gravity, in celebration of 
the Victorian Jubilee of 1887 : the tercentenary ode on 
the defeat of the Armada, where subject and treatment 
give full scope and justification for his opulence of lan- 
guage and magnificence of long rhythms : some of his 
most beautiful l57rics on children, and on dead friends : 
and those Northumbrian ballads. The Tyneside Widow 
and A Jacobite's Exile, which show Swinburne at his very 
highest excellence, for in them there is not only the 
familiar beauty of exquisite melody and faultless diction, 
but what we are apt to miss elsewhere^ the warmth of 
a direct contact with earth. 

The progress of poetry since the Victorian age has 
been tentative and dubious, at least to eyes still full 
of the splendour of an earHer day : and certdnly no 
great new school of poetry heis arisen since, no single 
great poet broken upon the world with an immediate 
and profound impression, as Swinburne himself broke 
upon it in the sixties. In that ode, The Commonweal, 
which I have just mentioned, an age which is one of 
the most remarkable in hmnan history is commemorated 
not less justly than nobly : 

Hope, wild of eye. and wild of wing, 
Rose with the sundawn of a reign 
Whose grace should make the rough ways plain. 

And fill the worn old world with spring 
And heal its heart of pain. 

Love, armed with knowledge, vnngfid and wise. 
Should hush the wind of war, and see. 
They said, the stm of days to be 

Bring round beneath serener skies 
A stormless jubilee^ 

Strange clouds have risen between, and wild 
Red stars of storm that Ut the abyss 
Wherein fierce fraud and violence kiss, 

And mock such promise as beguiled 
The fiftieth year from this. 
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War upon wax, change after diange. 
Hath shaken thrones and towers to dust. 
And hopes austere and faiths august 

Have watched in patience stem and strange 
Men's works unjust and just. 

The morning comes not, yet the night 
Wanes, and men's eyes win strength to see 
Where twilight is, where light shall be. 

When conquered wrong and conquering right 
Acclaim a world set free. 

She, first to love the light, and daughter 
Incarnate of the northern dawn. 
She, round whose feet the wild waves fawn 

When all their wrath of warring water 
Sounds like a babe's breath drawn, 

How should not she best know, love best, 
And best of all souls understand 
The very soul of freedom, scaimed 
" Far off, sought out in darkling quest 
By men at heart unmanned ? 

The sea, divine as heaven and deathless. 
Is hers, and none but only she 
Hath learnt the sea's word, none but we 

Her children hear in heart the breathless 
Bright watchword of the sea. 

She gazes till the strenuous soul 

Within the rapture of her eyes 

Creates, or bids awake, arise. 
The light she looks for, pure and whole 

And worshipped of the wise. 

Such sons are hers, such radiant hands 
Have borne abroad her lamp of old, 
Such mouths of honey-dropping gold 

Have sent across all seas and lands 
Her fame as music rolled. 

To a poet who has spoken thus in praise of England, 
the praise of England is surely due. This is the praise 
which we here have the right to give him. 

I said that I would not attempt any more intimate 
appreciation or say anything personal or biographical. 
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But one little picture of him in his youth I should like to 
quote ; for it is drawn, long afterwards, by one who has 
clear large eyes to see and a delicate hand to portray. 
In her reminiscences of i860. Lady Bume-Jones writes 
as follows : — 

'Swinburne was the next remarkable personality I 
remember in these days ' — the early days of her own 
marriage. 'He had rooms very near us, and we saw 
a great deal of him ; sometimes twice or three times in 
a day he woiild come in, bringing his poems hot from his 
heart and certain of welcome and a hearing at any hour. 
His appearance was very unusual and in some ways 
beautiful, for his hair was glorious in abundance and 
colour and his eyes indescribably fine. When repeating 
poetry he had a perfectly natutal way of lifting them 
in a rapt, unconscious gaze, and their clear green colour 
softened by thick brown eyelashes was xmforgettable : 
" looks commercing with the skies " expresses it without 
exaggeration. He was restless beyond words, scarcely 
standing still at all and almost dancing as he walked, 
while even in sitting he moved continually, seeming to 
keep time, by a swift movement of the hands at the 
wrists, and sometimes of the feet also, with some iimer 
rh37thm of excitement. He was courteous and affectionate 
and unsuspicious, and faithftil beyond most people to 
those he reaUy loved. The biting wit which filled his talk 
so as at times to leave his hearers dumb with amazement 
always spared one thing, and that was an absent friend.' 

It is a pleasant picture to end with, and we may end 
with it, rather than with any eulogy that would be 
inadequate. When the news came to Athens of the death 
of Euripides, Sophocles, we are told, put on mourning, 
and made his chorus and actors appear in the Odeum 
ungarlanded. No one survives now to do a like honour 
to the last of the great Victorian poets. 
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